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BEX MILL IN HEYSHOTT 


BY E. M. GARDNER 


Bex Mill lies on the Cocking Stream, which rises at a 
spring in Cocking and joins the Western Rother opposite Cow- 
dray Park. It is on the south side of the road from A286 to 
Heyshott village. Except during the dark period before the 
16th century information regarding the owners and tenants of 
the mill is remarkably complete. Heyshott is not mentioned 
in the Domesday Survey, but the Cocking Stream forms the 
boundary between the two present parishes and there is little 
reason to doubt that it was one of the five mills owned by 
Robert in Cocking, yielding 37s. 6d. a year. 

The earliest reference to a mill in Heyshott is an undated 
entry in the Percy Chartulary believed to be about 1240-1245, 
which records that Henry Percy granted to William his brother 
20/- rent, of which 10/- came from a mill which Beatrice, 
widow of John Coleman, formerly held.’ 

The Subsidy Roll for 1296 mentions Andr’ Molendinar’ 
in Heyshott?, but the later Rolls do not mention a miller there. 

The name Bex or Becks is believed to come from the family 
of Daniel Becks, who held Bex Copse at the end of the 13th 
and beginning of the 14th century.® 

The mill remained part of the Percy estate until 1534. 
when it was sold to Anthony Brown by the Earl of Northum- 
berland for his half-brother, William FitzWilliam, Earl of 
Southampton, who died seized of the Manor of Heyshott. 
This, with one watermill, was settled on his illegitimate son, 
Thomas Fitz William, with reversion to Sir Anthony Browne.* 
FitzWilliam leased the mill in 1564 to one Thomas Bowker 
or Booker for 21 years at a rent of 10/-° (the same sum that 
had been paid three centuries earlier). 

The Bowkers, father and son, occupied the mill for the 
greater part of the period up to 1577, but a problem arises 
concerning it in the early years of the century. In the Court 
Roll for the Honour of Petworth® for the year 1518/19 and 
again in 1519/20 William Bowker, “ the miller of Milleland,” 
was fined 2d. for taking excessive toll. ‘‘ Milleland ” lay in the 
vicinity of the Cocking Stream. At the same time there is in 
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the Account Roll for the Honour of Petworth’ the following 
entry: “ And the rent of one mill there called Bex Mill, for- 
merly let for 10/- per annum, is in arrears £17 7s. 11d. and 
the rent is respited for 6, 7 & 8 Henry VIII, so that it stands 
vacant for the whole of the said time and Robert Strete, now 
the farmer of the said mill, is departed and has nothing within 
the precincts of the lord on which he can distrain and the said 
mill is ruinous.” The entry is repeated up to 1524/25. From 
this it is clear that the Milleland Mill was distinct from Bex 
Mill. If William Bowker took excessive toll, his mill must 
have been functioning while Bex was out of action. There 
was another mill on the Cocking Stream, also close to “ Mille- 
land,” known as the Cocking Lower Mill, which at the date 
in question may have ground corn and been occupied by 


William Bowker. 


Bex Mill remained ruinous until 1524/25, possibly later, 
for in 1530 John Bowker was granted four oaks from Mille- 
land for the repair of the mill (not named), but that it was Bex 
Mill is proved by his will dated 1555, in which he left to his 
son Thomas “ my lease of years that I have of Becks Mill in 
Heyshott and five sheep.’’® It was this son Thomas that 
obtained a 21-year lease from FitzWilliam. 


In 1577 Viscount Montague conveyed the Manor to 
Francis, Earl of Bedford, who two years later sold the mill 
with its appurtenances to Richard Lewknor of Downly in West 
Dean, for £45.2 Lewkenor apparently sold it to Daniel Colyer, 


who, in a document dated 1596, is mentioned as the owner of 
Bex mill.’ 


The mill remained with the Colyers until 1676. In the 
Protestation Returns for 1641/42 Robert and Nicholas Colyer 
are given as Churchwardens. Nicholas died in 1669 leaving 
property valued at £44. Among his goods were a few movables 
in the mill worth 12/-.° 


In 1676 Robert Colyer, described as yeoman, sold Bex Mill 
with 14 acres of land to Thomas Marner of Midhurst, silk 
weaver, for £55 and in the following year it formed part of the 
latter’s marriage settlement.” By 1680 the mill was again 
ruinous. 

In an Indenture of that year Marner, there described as 
victualler, sold to John Shotter the Elder of Midhurst, mercer, 
for £30 “all that my parcel of land whereon lately certain 
buildings commonly called Becks Mill and Mill house, for- 
merly stood. Five years later the site passed to Thomas 
Todman of Cocking, carpenter, who in 1688 mortgaged it to 


‘ 
j 
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Henry Newce, D.D. of Heyshott.? In 1691/92 Todman and the 
executors of Newce transferred the mortgage to John Wyld of 
Midhurst, carpenter.” The mortgage appears to have been 
foreclosed and the mill passed on John’s death to Christopher 
Golding, also a carpenter of Midhurst, who had married Wyld’s 
daughter and heiress. The latter’s executors in 1734 sold “ all 
that toft or scite of a watermill and dwelling house called Bex 
Mill” to John Penicod of Heyshott, yeoman, for £87." 


The position during the next forty years is somewhat ob- 
scure. It is not clear who occupied and worked the mill, if 
indeed it was in sufficiently good repair to be worked at all. The 
next known owner is Richard Cobden, grandfather of the famous 
man. Land in Heyshott and possibly the site of the mill came to 
the Cobdens via the Penicods. Richard was John Penicod’s 
brother-in-law and one of the executors of his will in 1738/9. 
Elizabeth Penicod of Farnham, spinster, John’s daughter, in 
her will dated 24th February, 1758, left her property in Hey- 
shott, Cocking and Easebourne to “‘ my kinsman Richard Cobden 
of Midhurst, maltster,” subject to certain legacies.* 


John Morley in his “ Life” has little to say about the 
forebears of the famous Richard Cobden. They were a well- 
established local Sussex family. A Richard Cobden in 1640 
had leased the premises later known as the Egmont Temper- 
ance Hotel and the Midhurst Literary Institute, from Francis 
Lord Montague.” His son (?) held land in Lodsworth and 
Selham, which he sold to John Caplen in 1699. He, or another 
of the same name, died in 1754, leaving property valued at £529. 
He is described as “late of Midhurst, maltster.” It was his 


nephew and executor to whom Elizabeth Penicod left her land 
in Heyshott. 


The Land Tax Assessment for Heyshott has reference to 
the Cobdens from 1780 to 1803, but it is not until 1795 that 
the corn mill is mentioned. In that year Richard Cobden is 
given as owner and occupier of a corn mill assessed at £4. In 
1785 he is shown as copyholder assessed at £4, so it is possible 
that his occupation dates from that year. 


Richard Cobden held the mill until 1802. During his 
tenure it was heavily mortgaged. One of the relevant docu- 
ments dated 25th June, 1800, speaks of “ all that watermill, 
millhouse, cottage, stables and garden premises thereon lately 
erected,”® so it is probable that it is from the end of the 18th cen- 
tury that the present buildings date, although they look later. 


In 1802 the mill and lands were conveyed by Cobden to 
James Monk and Jabez Shotter of Midhurst, shopkeepers, who 
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agreed to pay off the mortgage of £800 and to pay Cobden 
£539 10s. Od.® They in turn sold it in 1803 to Elizabeth 
Smith for £1,680.8 Her name is shown on the Land Tax 
Assessment return as owner from 1804 to 1813. In 1812 the 
mill with the land was bought by Richard Meeres of Terwick, 
mealman, for £1,275, plus the mortgage of £900.® 


After Meere’s death the property was sold in 1841 by his 
executors to Henry Mills of Bex Mill, miller, for £1,375. 


This Henry Mills was the second in a family of millers 
that occupied and later owned the mill from 1811 to 1946. 
His father Tohn Mills is shown in the Land Tax Assessment 
as occupier from 1811 to 1818 and Henry Mills from 1819 to 
1831, when the record ceases. The latter died in 1876. In 
his will he said “ if my son Henry likes to take Bex Mill and 
House, 2 cottages, land and all that belongs to Bex Mill at 
£1,650 pounds, but if he do not like to have it then to be sold at 
privit or publick auction.’’* 


Henry Junior took the mill and is well remembered by 
persons still living. He is said to have been a very fine miller, 
who modernised the mill “in an old fashioned way,” i.e.. he 
kept the system whereby the stones were worked off the hori- 
zontal spur wheel, but substituted iron for wood and installed 
elevators to carry the grain through the different processes. 
The overshot wheel, 13 feet 3 inches in diameter and 8 feet 
3 inches in width, was cast by Moaze, engineer and millwright 
of Midhurst, whose foundry was situated higher up the stream. 


A steam engine was also installed, for use when the waterpower 
was poor.® 


On the death of Henry Mills Junior in 1904 his nephew, 
Henry Maxwell Wells, who had worked with him, was given 
the option of purchasing Bex Mill within six months for £600. 
The option was taken up and the holding increased by renting 
30 acres of land adjoining the mill from Lord Leconfield for 
£30 p.a. The lease gives interesting particulars of an agricul- 
tural tenure of the period.® Henry Maxwell Wells died in 
1919 and his three sons, Maurice Maxwell, Henry William 
and Donovan Roy Wells purchased the property from their 
father’s executors for £1,000. The two elder brothers whose 
interest in the milling trade had been greatest died in 1943 and 
1946 respectively and in the latter year the remaining brother 
sold the mill to the present owner, Mr. J. M. Ruthven, who 
fortunately is able to carry on the business and keep it at work. 
Only a few details concerning the mill itself need be given. In 
1906 the mill was insured with the Royal Exchange Insurance 
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Company for £1,200. The details of the policy give a good 
idea of a working mill 50 years ago and what were considered 
the items carrying the greatest risk. 


“Your Stock in Trade, including Sacks, Boulting Clothes 
and other moveable utensils in his Water and Steam Corn 
Mill and Store Room adjoining and communicating Brick 


and Stone built and slated . . . known as Bex 

geet Na ey eA cS a LE £600 
Stock in Trade, including Sacks in his Store over the Stable 
Pi te RS Bieta ofS £100 
RAE TEC hecetiduasss  padatodwbicscceane £150 
Dead Stock and Utensils in Stable and Cart 

ST ERIE, OE ee Se eee ov es en eee £50 
Household effects in Dwelling House about 30 yards from 
ie Be ailitha cies sdiihaiidbvlosdiatanashedaelsbbcdabaiad £300 


Warranted that there is no kiln in adjoining to or con- 
nected with any of the above buildings; that the said mill 
do not contain more than three pairs of stones; that there 
are no Rollers or Discs therein; that no Oat shelling be 
done in the same and that it be conformable in all respects 
with the description lodged in this office.” 

Six months later the policy was endorsed to the effect that 
the steam engine was allowed without prejudice to the 
insurance.® 

Henry Maxwell Wells had in 1889 insured his private 
effects for £100 as his house was “detached and at a 
secure distance from any mill.® 


Considering the large number of mills, both wind and 
water, that have ended their lives in a blaze, the concern of 
the Insurance Companies is understandable. Fires commonly 
arose either from the kiln where the corn is dried, from sparks 
from the engine house or by letting the stones run dry, which 
again threw off sparks into a highly inflammable atmosphere 
laden with dust from the grain. 


Bex Mill still has no kiln, but the finding of a perforated 
tile in the yard similar to those commonly used in kilns gives 
rise to a suspicion that it once existed and was probably part 
of the present stable. There are still three pairs of stones, 
one French burr and two composition. Only the latter are in 
use. No flour has been ground since the end of the 1914-1918 
war. The wheel drove the hoist, a flour cleaner, crusher, 
kibbler and cake cracker. The steam engine was replaced by 
one driven by crude oil, but this was taken out and sold just 
before the last war.'® A new oil engine was later installed. 
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Conclusion. Bex Mill was a small country mill; its trade 
could never have been great: the local population was small 
and five other mills in the near vicinity competed for their 
custom once the manorial monopoly had gone. Nevertheless, its 
history follows broadly that of mills investigated elsewhere. Its 
value, as reflected in sale prices, remained low until the war 
periods at the end of the 18th century, when they shot up 
phenomenally—from £87 in 1734 to £1,339 in 1802 and over 
£2,100 in 1812. In 1841 there was a drop in price and after- 
wards the economic position is obscured by the fact that the 
mill passed within the family at prices not wholly governed by 
market values. 


In two other respects also the mill follows a common 
pattern; one is the large sums raised on mortgage from the end 
of the 17th century and later whenever the property changed 
hands; the other is the disrepair into which the buildings were 
allowed to fall for long periods at a time, suggesting that trade 
could not have been great. 


An interesting question that arises in some cases is how far 
mills changed hands as investments and how far as working 
premises. With Bex this hardly arises. For almost 250 years 
the mill was owned by working millers. During the 16th 
century mills were almost always bought as investments and 
this seems to be true of the Earl of Bedford (1577) and of 
Richard Lewkenor (1579). Later purchasers followed a variety 
of occupations: silkweaver, mercer, carpenters, yeoman; shop 
keepers and miller (Richard Meeres, who had Terwick mill). 
Only the carpenters and the miller held the mill for any length 
of time, possibly because they alone were in a position to cope 
with the ever-recurring disrepair. 


However that may be, Bex Mill has a continuous history 
covering almost nine centuries, and of what other trade 
occupying one building only can that be said? 


Acknowledgments. My thanks are due to the Rev. R. G. 
Bliss of Dunford House and to Mr. J. M. Ruthven of Bex 
Mill for the loan of their deeds; to Miss G. Beck of Petworth 
House, Miss K. M. E. Murray and to Mr. G. D. Johnston for 
their help in collecting facts. 


Footnotes. The letters D and R indicate that the particulars 
have been obtained from documents held at Dunford House 
and by Mr. Ruthven respectively. 

1 Surtees Society, Vol. 117, No. CMLP. 
7 S.RS., x, 101. 
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P.N., Sussex, i, 16. 

V.C.H. Rape of Chichester, p. 61. 

At Petworth House. 

Wills at the W. Sussex R.O., Vol. 8, p. 144. 
Cocking Court Rolls, Vol. 1, p. 16. No. 116. 
Inventory at Sussex R.O. 

Information from Mr. Lee, Millwright, Midhurst. 
0 Information from Mr. D. Wells. 
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WALL PAINTINGS IN ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
PLUMPTON 


BY E. CLIVE ROUSE, M.B.E., F.S.A. 


In the course of general repairs and the renewal of floor 
boards and seating in the Old Church of St. Michael at Plump- 
ton during 1955 under the direction of Mr. J. S. Lavender, a 
high wooden dado, in a perished condition, was removed from 
the side walls of the nave. On the north side some very broken 
original plaster was revealed, and on this, Mr. Emil Godfrey, 
who had been called in in a consultative capacity, noticed traces 
of colour and design. 


Being aware of the former existence of important paintings 
in the church (destroyed when the triple chancel arch and much 
of the chancel itself was rebuilt in the 1860s-70s, but recorded 
in vol. xx of the Sussex Archeological Collections), he requested 
the Rector, the Rev. J. C. Hart, to consult me. Accordingly 
I made some tests on the north wall and elsewhere, establishing 
the presence of quite extensive painting. Between three and 
four weeks’ work towards the end of the year enabled me to 
expose most of the north wall of the nave, and make a start 
over the south door. 


The find is particularly gratifying, since one had tended 
to write off the whole church as having had its paintings de- 
stroyed in the 19th century, as was the case in the neighbouring 
parish of Westmeston. In fact it was only those in the chancel 
and on both sides of the chancel arch that were destroyed, the 
nave not being fully explored, though in the paper above men- 
tioned there is a brief reference to evidences of colour found 
at that time in the nave. 


The paintings conform in every way to the very closely- 
knit Sussex Group known as the Lewes Group, supposedly 
taking their inspiration from the Cluniac Priory at that place, 
examples being found at Plumpton, Westmeston, Clayton, 
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Hardham, Coombes and possibly Binsted. The same technique 
of heavy white impasto and near-fresco character is found, 
though at Plumpton the artist is not the same and I fancy this 
work is somewhat later than the others, perhaps towards 1120. 


It is most satisfactory to have been able to establish the 
nature of the iconographic scheme in the nave, fragmentary 
though it is, and further broken up by three large Victorian 
windows replacing earlier ones. From the destroyed paintings 
over the chancel arch—angels holding the Cross, and souls 
rising from their graves—one could infer a Doom, as at Clayton. 
But one did not know how it was worked out. It now appears 
that the walls were divided by horizontal bands—a large Greek 
key-pattern, as at Clayton, at the top; probably the band with 
semi-circular knobs as at Clayton and Coombes in the middle; 
and a lower band of a scroll character. The upper zone of 
paintings commences at the east end, with a representation of 
that typical Cluniac subject found in four out of the six churches 
named above, Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter and 
the book to St. Paul. The two Saints are destroyed by 
Victorian work, but the figure of our Lord is almost perfect, 
and part of the book to identify the scene. Then comes an 
original window revealed in the course of the work. It is 
a small single light, deeply splayed, and retains its plaster and 
painted decoration, with a lively and elaborate scroll, and 
bands of alternating red, yellow and white, with white spots. 
It has been completely cleared and glazed. West of this 
window is shown St. Peter (identified by the first three letters 
of his name written, and by his keys), receiving two Bishops 
with circular-headed crooks or staffs. This is exactly paralleled 
at Clayton; and there follows, in fragmentary state, a great 
procession of the Blessed, extending almost to the west wall, 


but not quite, as there is evidence of an architectural division 
before the wall is reached. 


In only one place in the middle zone does any painting 
survive. Below the original window is part of a horse, with 
saddle cloth and, presumably, rider, though that is destroyed 
by the Woodward monument. One can assume that it forms 


part of the same subject, with the Apocalyptic horsemen as at 
Clayton. 


A fragment of the lower border remains to be exposed, 
but it is doubtful if any painting survives below it, owing to 
the perished condition of the plaster. There is likely to be only 
decorative painting in such a position, as at Hardham, where 


drapery is shown, or Coombes, where there is an intricate black 
and white pattern in. panels. 
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Opportunity was taken to examine and deal with the whole 
wall, for much of the plaster is in a very decayed condition 
and quite often loose from the backing. The painting was only 
recovered with great difficulty, it being covered in places by an 
inch of cement plaster. What remains of the original plaster 
surface has all been consolidated or repaired. In the course 
of the work the outlines of two later medieval windows were 
found and they will remain sufficiently exposed to show the 
evidence. 

The west wall has so far not produced any evidence of 
painting and I have the feeling that much of the plaster has 
been renewed. 

On the south wall only a limited area has been tested, a 
framed text being located over the south door, Psalm 122, v. 1: 
“‘T was glad when they said unto me, we will go into the house 
of the Lord.” ‘There is evidence of others further east, of 
16th to 17th century date, and as they appear to be on a later 
plaster surface superimposed over an older one, there is every 
chance of finding 12th century work here also. 


FIELD PLACE, WARNHAM 
BY F. BENTHAM STEVENS, F.S.A. 


Field Place, Warnham, the birthplace and early home of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, is naturally referred to in many Sussex 
histayies and also in various lives of the poet; and it might be 
thought that its history was well known. Recently, however, 
Mr. Gordon Nares, while preparing two illustrated articles on 
the house which appeared in “ Country Life” on 6th and 13th 
October, 1955, discovered, and drew my attention to, a curious 
discrepancy in the various authorities as to the date at which, 
and the means whereby, Field Place passed from the Michell 
family to the Shelleys. 

According to Horsfield (Vol. II, p. 269) the poet’s grand- 
father “ Bysshe Shelley came into possession of it by marriage 
with Mary Catherine, only child and heir of the Rev. Theobald 
Michell, whose ancestors had made it their family home for 
many generations.” Dallaway (Vol. II, p. 367), Mark Anthony 
Lower (Vol. II, p. 230), ind Robinson and Elwes (pp. 252/3), 
while less definite than Horsfield, all leave the impression that 
he had stated the facts correctly. Finally, Edward Dowden 
in his standard biography of P. B. Shelley, relying no doubt on 
Horsfield, categorically stated (Vol. I, p. 5) that “ Field Place 
came into the family through the marriage of Bysshe Shelley 
with Miss Michell.” This marriage, it should be added, took 
place in 1753. 
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On the other hand, Berry, in his pedigree of the poet’s 
branch of the Shelley family, stated that one Edward Shelley 
(born in 1670 and died in 1747/8) purchased Field Place: and 
Comber in his genealogy of the Michell family (Sussex Genea- 
logies, Horsham Centre, p. 236) recorded that John Michell 
(who died in 1706) “sold Field Place to Edward Shelley.” 
Moreover, Comber showed quite clearly that John Michell’s 
branch of the family had been at Field Place since 1525, where- 
as Mary Catherine Michell (who married Bysshe Shelley) was 
the last representative of another branch which since 1525 had 
lived, not at Field Place, but at Stammerham in Horsham. 


Further information in regard to Edward Shelley affords 
conclusive evidence that Berry and Comber’s version is to be 
preferred to that of Horsfield and Dowden: and as Edward 
Shelley was himself a man of some consequence who has not 
received much attention in the past, it seems worth while to 
put the details on record. 


Edward Shelley, as recorded by Berry and by Comber, 
was the son of Timothy Shelley of Thakeham and his second 
wife, Mary Cheale, of Findon. They were married at Findon 
on 12th Oct., 1669, their son Edward was baptised at Thake- 
ham on 3rd Nov., 1670, and Timothy was buried at Thakeham 
on 3rd July, 1671, when Edward was only eight months old. 
The widow, Mary Shelley, seems to have continued to live 
at Thakeham; and in 1687 she was married there to John 
Michell of Field Place. If, as seems very likely, Edward 
Shelley, then aged 16, went to live at Field Place with his 
mother and stepfather, this would be the beginning of the con- 
nection of the Shelley family with the house. 


Edward Shelley went to Trinity College, Oxford, and was 
admitted as a student at the Middle Temple in 1690. He was 
called to the Bar in 1697, became a Bencher of the Middle 


Temple in 1723, Reader in the Lent term, 1724, and ultimately 
Treasurer in 1732. 


In the meantime his stepfather, John Michell, had died 
and was buried at Warnham on 26th Dec., 1706. He had 
had three sons and four daughters by his first wife, but they 
had all pre-deceased him. He died without leaving a will, and 
administration was granted to his son-in-law for the benefit of 
his four granddaughters. This is consistent with his having 
sold Field Place in his lifetime. 


Edward Shelley never married ; and he and his mother con- 
tinued apparently to live at Field Place. She died at the age 
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of 89, and her burial is thus recorded in the Warnham Register : 


“1731 June 13 Madam Michell Widd: of Field Place ” 
(S.A.C., vol. xxxiii, p. 182). 


It has not yet been possible to ascertain the precise date 
of Edward Shelley’s acquisition of Field Place, but if Comber 
is right in saying that it was sold to him by his stepfather, he 
must have acquired it not later than 1706. 

In any event, Edward Shelley’s will dated 4th Aug., 1746, 
and proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 2nd 
June, 1748, makes it abundantly clear that he did become the 
owner of Field Place. (Some interesting details of the will 
are given in S.4.C., vol. xxxiii, p. 192, but no mention is made 
there of any gift of Field Place. A photostat copy of the will 
is being placed in the Society’s Muniment Room.) 


In the will not only is Edward Shelley described as of 
Field Place, Warnham, but the first of many dispositions is a 
gift to his nephew, Timothy Shelley, of property in many 
Sussex parishes, ‘“‘ And my messuage farm and lands in or near 
Warnham and Horsham in Sussex called Field Place and 
Stedmans in my own occupation.”” Elaborate provisions follow 
whereby after the death of Timothy, Field Place and the other 
Sussex estates were to pass to Timothy’s eldest son John for 
life and if, as proved to be the case, he had no issue, then to 
Timothy’s second son Bysh (sic) for life and then to his issue. 
The testator gave to John Shelley (his great-nephew) his 
“Chambers situated in Brick Court up two pairs in the 
Middle Temple” and to Bysh Shelley his “ Chambers in 
Garden Court.” He appointed as trustees his cousin, John 
Cheale of Findon and Richard Bruncker, Under ‘Treasurer 
of the Middle Temple. He also provided that his great- 
nephews, John and Bysh, were to be “ bred up and educated 
Protestants according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England as by law established ”; and that if either 
of them married under the age of 23 years without the consent 
of his executor or should not conform to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, he was to forfeit all benefits 
under the will. Finally, in a Codicil dated 7th Aug., 1746, 
Edward Shelley, after a somewhat obscure reference to claims 
apparently made against him by creditors of John Michell of 
Field Place or his three sons. roundly declared that he had 
“long since purchased the said Michells estates at the full 
value thereof.” 


Edward Shelley was buried at Warnham on 12th March, 
1747/8, and presumably on his death his nephew Timothy took 
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possession of Field Place. He was the third son of Edward’s 
half-brother John, who had married Helen Bysshe of Fen 
Place, Worth, and so introduced the unusual name of Bysshe 
into the family. 

Timothy died on 11th March, 1770/71, and was buried at 
Warnham: and Field Place must then, under the terms of 
Edward Shelley’s will, have passed to Timothy’s eldest son, 
John. He died on 4th October, 1790, and was buried at Warn- 
ham; and it was only on his death without issue that Field 
Place came into the hands of Bysshe. By this time he had 
acquired great wealth by his two marriages, and was about to 
embark, possibly encouraged by the additional property which 
had come to him from his great-uncle, on the ambitious scheme 
for building Castle Goring. Moreover, his eldest son, 
Timothy, was now grown up and just a year after Field Place 
came into his father’s hands he was married to Elizabeth 
Pilfold. The newly-married couple established themselves as 
Field Place, and hence it was that the poet was born there on 
7th September, 1792. 

It is now, therefore, clear that Field Place came into the 
hands of the Shelley family many years before the marriage of 
Bysshe Shelley and Mary Catherine Michell: but only became 
the property of Bysshe Shelley 38 years after that marriage. 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by W. H. CHALLEN 
(Continued from xiv. 162) 


St. Martin in the Fields. (Burials concluded). 
1651 Mch. 19 Editha Bilson. 

1652 July 30 Thomas Bilson, Esq. 
(Of these two the former was, according to a tablet 
now in the crypt, daughter of Peter Bettesworth of 
“ Finning” (in Rogate), Sussex, Esq., and died age 28, and 
the latter was her husband to whom there was in 1735 an 
oval brass plate within the chancel rails recording that he 
was son & heir of Thomas Bilson of Mapledurham (in 
Buriton) in the county of Southampton, Kt. A small white 
marble monument in 1708 on the south side of the chancel 
gave his age as 39. (The church was rebuilt in 1721-26.) 
Their marriage in November, 1640, is to be found 
in the original register of St. Mary Woolnoth, London, 
but the entry has been omitted in the printed copy thereof. 


Rogate P.R. also records the marriage as having taken place 
“in Lombard Street, London.” 
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Sir Thomas Bilson was the son of Thomas Bilson, the 
noted Bishop of Winchester (buried 1616, Westminster 
Abbey), details of whom, his family, and their Hampshire, 
Sussex, and other connections can be found in the con- 
tributor’s article on them which commenced in “ Proceed- 
ings” of “The Hampshire Field Club and Archeological 
Society,” vol. xix of 1955. Among other families men- 
tioned are Alexander, Barlow, Bickley, Blaxton, Browne, 
Carr, Darrell, Drewe, Gage, Gunter, Gwyn, Hadnoll, 
Ham, Hearst, Huys, Legge, Lewknor, Lloyd, Mill, 
Norton, Oldfeild, Peirce, Ravis, Sackville, Stemp, Sy- 
monds, Uvedale, Washington, Watts and W olrich. 


1658 Oct. 9 Johanes Lumley armiger vir sepultus in cancella. 
(He was baptised at St. Bride, London, 30 March, 
1618 (not 1616 as inadvertently given in x, 14), yet the 
writer of the Lumley article in xit stated on page 31 that 
the baptismal details were unknown. He was a son of 
Sir Richard Lumley, Kt. (1616) of Stanstead in Stoughton, 
Sx., afterwards Ist Viscount Lumley of Waterford (Ire- 
land), whose sister Elizabeth Lumley married firstly as of 
Stoughton 28 Jan., 1620, at West Stoke, Sx., Sir William 
Langley, 1st Bart., and after his death in August, 1653, 
and before 24 March, 1659, secondly Thomas (not Roger 
as given in G.E.C.’s Barts.) Gunter of Isleworth, Msex. 
(who deposed in 1679 that he was 68), son of Richard 
Gunter (1584 Earnley—1642 Birdham) by Mary née 
Huys, granddaughter of the Royal Physician, Dr. Thomas 
Huys (died 1558). Thomas Gunter in his will dated 
19 May, proved in P.C.C.2 July, 1696, asked to be buried, 
if he died in Chichester, in St. Andrew’s, Chichester, near 
his late wife (who died in Chichester, 1681), but there is no 
burial entry for either in the parish register, which is, 
however, incomplete, and there are no Bishop’s Transcripts 


for 1681 or 1696.) 
1663 Sep. 21 Johanes Lumley, infans sepultus in cancella. 


1694 May 8 Lady Mary Lumley. W. 

(Widow of the above John Lumley, buried 1658, and 
daughter of Sir Henry Compton, K.B., of Brambletye (in 
East Grinstead, now in Forest Row), 8x4) 

1697 Jan. 5. Mrs. Charlotte Pelham. W. 

(If this is not an actual burial but merely a death entry, 
she may be the Madam Charlot Pelham, daughter of 
Charles Pelham, Esq. (the great-great-grandson of Sir 
William Pelham of Laughton, Sx., Kt.), buried 10 Jan. 
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1697, in the church of Brocklesby, Lincs.). 
1746 July 31, a stillborn of His Grace Charles Duke 
of Richmond. 

(The father was Charles Lennox, 2nd Duke of Richmond.) 
1770 Sept. 22 Frances Goring. 


(Née Skeafe, the 2nd. wife (married 24 Apr. 1723, 
Long Ditton, Surrey) of Henry Goring of Alrewas co.: 
Staff (1687-1748), the great-great-grandson of Henry 
Goring of Horsham, Sx., as shown in the note to the 1768 
marriage at St. Margaret, Westminster, in x, 66.) 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLAN, CII 


ST. MARY, SOMPTING 


Sompting is famous for its Saxon west tower, which dates 
from the early 11th century, with its helm roof, which is unique 
in this country. This tower is four stages in height, but the 
division between the ground and the first floors is the only one 
marked externally by a carved string-course. Each angle of 
the tower has a vertical “ pilaster-strip” of freestone and each 
face has a similar strip (but rounded like a half shaft), in the 
centre reaching up to the apex of the gables. These centre strips 
have intermediate capitals decorated with volutes or acanthus. 
The belfry windows are, to north and south, two pairs of round- 
headed lights, each pair being separated by a mid-wall shaft, 
with long capital or bearer stones carved with foliage, with 
lobed ends. East and west are two single triangular-headed 
lights. There are others similar, as well as round-headed lights 
below. On the ground floor the original tower arch (with 
fine capitals) survives and opposite it is a later external door, 
which has taken the place of the early one. Both tower arch 


and door are set to the south to allow of an altar in the northern 
section of the tower. 


The church, of which this tower was part, is mentioned 
in the Domesday survey. It was granted in 1154 to the Knights 
Templars, who appear to have immediately rebuilt the church 
east of the tower on an interesting and somewhat elaborate 
plan. From the relative thinness of the nave walls it may be 
that these still contain Saxon work. The rebuilt church re- 
mained unaisled and was unusually long without structural 
division between chancel and nave. But a remarkable north 
transept was built with an eastern aisle divided into two vaulted 
chapels, all with interesting 12th century details. To the 
south, instead of a transept, the Templars built themselves an 
unusual square chapel, with a small eastern recess for the altar, 
a miniature sacristy and an external south door. This chapel 
was on a different level to the church and did not communicate 
with it as it does now. It is a curious and rare example of a 
Templars’ Chapel, built on a square instead of a round plan. 
There may have been a cloister walk to the north of the church, 
but after the suppression of the Templars in 1306 the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem would have taken possession and it 
is to them that the large ruined north chapel is ascribed, with 


some curious arrangements which linked up the tower with its 
ceremonial. 
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There are a number of interesting carved stones of pre- 
Conquest date: sections of an ornamental arcading that may 
have formed part of a reredos or screen; one is used as a recess 
in the east wall of the chancel. Two similar ones, each bearing 
half of the adjacent arches, have been joined, and the back 
carved with a 13th century majesty, now set on a corbel within 
the blocked north door of the nave. A more elaborate arch of 
the same character, enclosing the figure of an abbot, is on the 
east wall of the Templars’ Chapel (south transept). There are 
also seven lengths of a frieze carved with interleaving blown 
corn, in different positions in the chancel, two forming the trian- 
gular head of a piscina. There is also a fragment of interlaced 
ribbon-carving in the external north wall. 

The tomb, with shield of the Goldsmiths’ and Salt- 
fishmongers’ Companies in the chancel is of Richard Burré 
(1527) of the Temple, Sompting. In the tower is a tablet to 
Terry Sturgeon (1716) of the Middle Temple, London. Fuller 
particulars of the church are given in the Guide on sale at the 
church. 

W.H.G. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MUNTHAM COURT, FINDON 


INTERIM REPORT, 1954-5 
BY G. P. BURSTOW, F.S.A., AND G. A. HOLLEYMAN, F.S.A. 


In 1954 the Worthing Archeological Society obtained 
permission from Colonel Ulric Thynne, the owner, and Mr. 
John Heath, the tenant farmer, to excavate the ancient site 
on the southern slope of the hill below the private cemetery 
of Muntham Court, Findon.’ Ancient lynchets were obvious 
over the hillside and aerial photographs and field work had 
revealed the probable hut sites around which Early Iron Age 
and Roman pottery sherds had been found in the molehills. 
The writers were entrusted with the supervision of the ex- 
cavation which aimed at stripping completely as large a part 
of the site as possible. They have now completed two seasons’ 
work (a fortnight each August in 1954 and 1955) and an area 
of about 18,000 square feet has been stripped with interesting 
results. 

A vast complex of postholes of an Early Iron Age A.I. 
settlement has been found over the upper southern slope of the 
hill. Over one part of this the Roman-Britons later levelled 
the chalk and placed there a circular shrine, in front of which 
a large shallow rubbish dump of that date accumulated over 
the earlier features. 
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EARLY IRON AGE A.I. SITE 


Several hundred well-made postholes of this period have 
been unearthed, but it is still not possible to explain the ground 
plan of the settlement. Certain patterns are, however, emerg- 
ing. The groups of four or six large postholes (some 36 inches 
deep) probably held the main posts of a hut or huts. Parallel 
rows of postholes have appeared similar to those at Park Brow,? 
where they were thought to outline “ huts.” ‘The writers are 
of the opinion that in reality they were probably for corn- 
drying racks, and that the main building or buildings were 
much larger. One bell-shaped storage pit (5 feet deep) similar 
to one at Park Brow has been found and one or two smaller 
ones, one containing a deer antler. Much pottery has been 
found on the Iron Age site, which includes most of the Early 
Iron Age A.I. wares illustrated in S.4.C., lxxxvii 86—89. 
Sharp- and round-shouldered situla type pottery was found, 
some with a hematite coating. Other finds include a bronze 
ring-brooch, two conical spindlewhorls and parts of triangular 
loom-weights similar to those found at Park Brow. Much 
further excavation is required before the ground plan of the 
settlement is explainable, but it has a marked resemblance to the 
Park Brow site a mile or so to the east. 


ROMANO-BRITISH SHRINE 


One of the four depressions examined in 1954 had been 
scooped out of the chalk in Roman times for a circular shrine 
or small temple. Buried in shallow pits and lying flush with 
the chalk floor were found three ox skulls neatly buried on 
piles of small bones, two:side by side, and the other, by which 
a small pink Romano-British jar was lying, four feet away.* 
The “hut” was circular, with a diameter of about 35 feet. 
It was not surrounded by postholes. Many of the postholes 
in the interior were the bases of holes of the earlier settlement, 
but there were some of Roman date. Evidence for the methods 
of roofing was lacking. 


Much Roman material which lay over the floor of the 
“hut” seems to have been spill from the rubbish dump which 
lay in front of the shrine. In the dump and on the floor of 
the shrine appeared a fine collection of Romano-British bronze 
objects, which included the following : 

(a) An ornamented stud. 

(6) A finger ring. 

(c) <A solid square boss perforated at the corners. 
(d) The pommel of a ceremonial stick 
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(e) Part of a Roman military horse’s harness.‘ 


(f) The toggle of a horse’s bit, ornamented with a 
design in red enamel.* 


(g) A crushed vase-shaped object of uncertain purpose. 


All the above were found in 1954 and are illustrated in “ The 
Archeological News Letter” (Vol. 5, No. 10, p. 204). 


In 1955 the following additional bronze objects were found 
in the same area, mainly in the mound : 


(hk) A plaque representing a charging boar (3 inches 
by 14 inches).® 

(a) A ceremonial knife. 

(j) Four brooches, of Ist century A.D. type. 

(&) A fish-shaped brooch decorated in blue and green 


enamel. 
(2) The ferrule of a stick. 


(m) Three very worn Roman coins, one 2nd century 
A.D., the others later. 


(nz) Several miscellaneous fragments. 
Among the iron objects found were : 
(a) A knife somewhat similar in shape to the bronze 
knife. 
(6) Part of a saw. 


Great quantities of Roman pottery fragments have been found 
but not yet examined in detail. They include Samian, Castor 
and New Forest wares and appear to belong to the middle of 


the Roman period. The bronze finds have been placed in the 
Worthing Museum. 


1 Map Reference, 51/109095. 

Archaologia, Vol. LXXVI, p. 32. 
Illustrated in A.N.L., Vol. 5, No. 10, p. 205. 
Identified by Mr. Graham Webster, F.8.A. 


Cp. British Museum Guide to “ Late Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties of the British Isles,’ Plate XIII, 4 from Polden Hill. 
Early Ist century a.v. 


Illustrated in Worthing Herald, 26/8/56. 
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AN EARLY PLAN OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL 


BY C. E. WELCH 


There hangs in the north transept of Chichester Cathedral, 
formerly the Library but now a small museum, a framed plan 
of the Cathedral dated 1658. Although somewhat roughly 
drawn, it looks like an original plan and has been quoted in the 
Victoria County History of Sussex as such.’ It is of particular 
importance for its identification of the various tombs in the 
Cathedral. Some years ago it was borrowed by the West 
Sussex Record Office and removed from its frame in order to 
be cleaned and photographed. It was then found to be a 
nineteenth century tracing mounted on thin card.?, The tracing 
had been made in ink and, from its appearance, in a hurry. 
The problem set by this discovery was obviously to establish 
whether the plan had any historical value at all. 1658 is an 
unusual year for a plan to be made of the Cathedral, because 
the chapter had been dissolved for more than ten ‘years and the 
building itself had fallen into some decay.2 A plan drawn 
in 1649 or 1650 when the chapter’s property was being sold by 
Parliamentary Commissioners, or in 1660 after the Restoration 
could be more easily explained. 


However, the title of the plan, “ An Ichnography of the 
Cathedral Church of Chichester as the same was taken by 
Daniel King who drew the upright 1658,” provides a clue to 
its origin. Anyone who knows the guide to Chichester Cathe- 
dral in Bell’s Cathedral Series will remember the reproduction 
of the north elevation of the Cathedral “ about 1650 from 
an engraving by Daniel King” taken from Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum.* ‘This elevation is the “ upright” referred 
to in the title; however, it is taken, not from the first edition 
of the Monasticon (1673), but from John Stevens’ English 
abridgement first published in 1722. Dugdale had used a 
similar view drawn by Hollar, which is more competent tech- 
nically, but a less faithful reproduction.* This, assuming that 
the title is correctly copied, implies that the original is itself a 
copy made after 1722. This surmise is confirmed by the hand- 
writing of the tracing, which has been copied in a hurried 
fashion, being of eighteenth century appearance. 


The next clue to the original of the tracing is to be 
found in Gordon M. Hills’ Chichester Cathedral: “ Mr. 
Praecentor Walcott says (S.4.C. xxix. 18) that he found this 
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Ichnography, of which he gives the date 1658, in Brown 
Willis’s collections at the Bodleian, and that it is by Daniel 
King. In the little time at my command there I have been 
less fortunate and have not seen the original. Mr. Walcott 
has hung in the Canons’ vestry a rough sketch plan of the 
Cathedral ‘according to King’s Ichnography,’ in which he 
marks and names the grave-stones, although it is expressly said 
by Browne Willis that the Ichnography omits them.’”* The 
original of the tracing is to be found on folio 262 of Willis 
MS. 46 in the Bodleian Library.’ A brief comparison shows 
how rough Canon Mackenzie Walcott’s tracing is. The title 
actually reads, “An Ichnography of the Cathedral church of 
Chichester as the same was taken by Daniel King as ’tis sup- 
pused who drew the upright printed [in the Monasticon Angli- 
canum struck through| Anno 1658.” A comparison with the 
rest of the volume shows that this, like the other notes on the 
plan, was written by Browne Willis himself. The full title 
shows that he was not certain about the origin of his plan. 
The ascription to Daniel King is probably correct, since it 
resembles work published by him and Browne Willis had in- 
corporated these or similar manuscript plans of other cathedrals 


into his notes. ‘The date, which is also under suspicion, is not 
so easily confirmed. 


The most important of Walcott’s omissions from the 
title is the deleted reference to Monasticon Anglicanum. This 
does not refer to Stevens’ abridgement of Dugdale’s work, but 
to Daniel King’s Monasticon Anglicanum or The Cathedrall 
and Conventuall Churches of England and Waies, and the 
reference has presumably been deleted because of its ambiguity. 
Little more is known of Daniel King than appears in the 
Dictionary of National Biography.* His volume is a haphazard 
collection of engravings of most of the cathedral and surviving 
monastic churches in England and Wales, but it also includes 
similar views of a few European cathedrals and the habits of 
the various monastic orders. There are also two cathedral 
“ichnographies ”—Canterbury and Westminster. The first 
was drawn by Thomas Johnson and engraved by Wenceslaus 
Hollar, the other was drawn by Richard Newcourt 2nd en- 
graved by King. Both are in the same style as the Chichester 
“ichnography,” but their notes are less extensive. The first 
edition of the book is undated, but the second edition hes 
an additional note on the title page that it was published 
by Jo. Overton in 1672.° The plates in both editions are 
only numbered in manuscript and do not appear to have 
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been arranged in any order. Its appearance gives the im- 
pression that King was trying to dispose of a stock of engrav- 
ings by issuing them in book form. Some of the plates were 
later used by Sir William Dugdale in his Monasticon, but 
he apparently preferred the work of Hollar, who undoubtedly 
produced more artistic engravings. It was possibly Hollar’s 
high charges (£3 for his elevation of Chichester Cathedral) 
which obliged Dugdale to use some of King’s plates.'® 
Stevens, however, used more of King’s plates, including that of 


Chichester Cathedral. 


it is therefore certain that the original Chichester “ ichno- 
graphy ” was drawn for publication by Daniel King, but was 
apparently never engraved. It can be dated before 1672, when 
the second edition of King’s elevation appeared, and probably 
before 1664, the presumed date of King’s death. The original, 
however, was confined to a ground plan, scale (thirty feet to one 
inch), and a few notes on the tombs. About half the notes 
on the tombs in Willis’s copy probably date from the mid- 
seventeenth century, when the pre-Civil War traditional ascrip- 
tions may have lingered on, but the rest belong to the early 
eighteenth century. Although the notes have all been written 
by Browne Willis it is possible to divide them into two groups : 
those made in a fair hand, presumably at the time that he copied 
the plan, and those made later, apparently when on a visit 
to the Cathedral. The latter are not very legible. If the 
former represent sixteenth century ascriptions, the latter are 
quite definitely the work of Archdeacon Bowchier of Lewes." 
Bowchier, a canon residentiary of the Cathedral, was very inter- 
ested in the lives of the bishops of Chichester and it is obvious 
from Browne Willis’s notes on Chichester that Bowchier had 
supplied him with much material on the subject. Bowchier 
had compiled the brief biographies of the medieval bishops now 
preserved amongst the chapter records.’ These were ap- 
parently painted in gold letters on black boards and hung over 
the appropriate tombs in the Cathedral ; those for Bishops John 
Arundel and John Langton still survive. Copies of them are 
also to be found in Willis MS. 38 in the Bodleian Library. 
Although Bowchier was a careful scholar it is certain that by 
the early eighteenth century there was considerable doubt about 
the identity of the episcopal tombs and he was not reporting 
tradition. However, once this limitation is recognised the 
“ichnography ” is still an important document for the history 


of the Cathedral. 


The notes written in the fair hand mark the quire, the 
lady chapel, “ the porch on each side which stood 2 Towers 
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that on the North side being ruined,” and most of the tombs. 
Bishop Arundel’s is in the south-east corner of the nave, Bishop 
Langton’s and an unknown tomb on the south wall of the south 
transept. The later notes place Langton’s tomb inside the present 
Canons’ Vestry and suggest that the other may be Bishop 
Ware’s tomb. Saint Richard’s tomb is on the south side of 
the platform behind the high altar (here called “the burial 
place’), but later this was altered to Bishop Ralph Nevill. 
Bishop Sherburne’s tomb is correctly placed. The tomb in the 
south wall of the Lady Chapel is first ascribed to “ Bp Seffrid 
2d who built the church” and later “ or rather Bp Gilbert de 
Sancto Leofardo who built this Chappel.” The tomb on the 
north side of the platform behind the high altar is first described 
as unknown, but later as Bishop Story’s, and the tomb to the 
west as Bishop Bickley’s. Two tombs on the south wall of 
the present Treasury are described as “Bp Rickendale” and 
“ Tgnotus.” One of the tombs on the north wall of the north 
aisle is described as “ A Lady,” and the other is unidentified. 
The top left corner of the plan is devoted to notes taken from 
“the Late Account of the Cathedral in 8vo 1717.” These 
are taken from The Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Worcester . .. Chichester and Lichfield by Thomas Abingdon.'* 


The later hand has noted the north-west “ tower ruined, 
the 2 side walls fallen to the ground,” the “ chapell where the 
kings are painted,” the bishop’s throne, and “ the doors into 
the great Cloysters which have 3 sides; the Chapter House 
opens into the King’s chapell.” A wall blocking the arch lead- 
ing from the north transept has been added and a door on 
either side “ into the Parish church out of the Minster.” The 
altar of the Subdeanery parish church is shown in the present 
Treasury which was obviously used as a chancel to the north 
transept’s nave. A few other, partly illegible notes relate to 
effigies (Bishops Langton, Sherburne and Rickingale). 


Walcott’s tracing reproduces most of this information, 
although it is not in the same positions round the edge of the 
plan. He omits the information taken from Abingdon’s book 
and substitutes for it, “1721 Three gravestones of bishops 
before the high altar; two more near them. In the middle of 
the nave another.” ‘These he has added to the plan with his 
own identifications. He has also added some of the dimensions 
of the Cathedral which Browne Willis obtained from Mr. R. 
Clarke of Chichester in 1717..* The binder of Willis MS. 
46 has unfortunately cropped the east and west ends of the 
plan and Walcott has indicated the missing walls with the same 
broken lines which the original used for the ruined north-west 
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tower, thus creating the impression that they too were in decay. 
Various other minor alterations have been made which increase 
the inaccuracy of the tracing. It was an unfortunate day for 
the historians of Chichester Cathedral when Canon Mackenzie 
Walcott hung his tracing in the Canons’ Vestry.’ 


14 


15 


Vol. Ill, p. 15. 


I do not know at what date tracing paper came into com- 
mon use in England, but I have not seen it before the early 
nineteenth century. 


See the chapter account for repairs in 1660-61 (Church 
Commissioners, London, 38097). 


By H. C. Corlette (London, 1911), p. 39. 

Monasticon, vol. JJ] (1673), p. 115. Hollar’s plate does 
not show the damage to the north-west tower, which must 
have been evident at the time. 

Chichester, 1888, p. 75. 

I am indebted to Dr. R. W. Hunt, Keeper of Western 
MSS, who considerably lightened my labours by providing 
this reference. 

He engraved plates for The Vale Royall of England, or 
the County Palatine of Chester and is believed to have died 
in 1664. 

Wing (K484) dates the first edition as 1656, apparently on 
the sole authority of the British Museum copy, which has 
a MS. title page. The printed title page is undated. 

W. Hamper, Lite, Diary and Correspondence of Sir 
William Dugdale (London, 1827), p. 134. For Hollar’s 
dearness see Essex Review, vol. Ill, p. 244. 

E.g. Willis MS. 38, p. v. For Archdeacon Bouchier’s career 
see History, vol. 31, p. 1, and Chichester Diocesan Gazette, 
Sept. 1930, pp. 221-225. 

W est Sussex Record Office, Cap. 1/12/3, pp. 340-359, and 
Cap. 1/22/4a. 

London, 1717. For Chichester see pp. 230-240. 

Willis MS. 38, p. 95. 

I am indebted to the County Archivists of Cheshire and 
Warwickshire and other colleagues for assistance. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE FRIARY OF ST. AUSTIN, 
RYE 


BY G. P. BURSTOW 


During the war the digging of an air-raid shelter disturbed 
several skeletons in the grounds of the Friars Heremites of 
St. Austin, Rye. This Friary had been built in 1379 in the 

place of the 1369 buildings which had been destroyed by the 

incursion of the sea. The late Mr. L. A. Vidler, in whose 

“ New History of Rye” are numerous references to this foun- 

dation, was of the opinion that these skeletons had been buried 

in a kneeling position and were probably of medieval friars. To 

obtain corroborative evidence of this interesting phenomenon 

he asked the writer to supervise a small excavation in the 

grounds. With the help of Mr. Vidler and others the writer 

excavated two trenches on either side of the filled-in air-raid 

shelter on 22nd and 23rd April, 1953. 

CUTTING A 

This cutting lay between 20 ft. and 22 ft. north of the 
Friary wall, parallel to the air-raid shelter. It was 10 ft. 
long and extended from 4 ft. west of the east corner of the 
Friary doorway to 6 ft. east. 

At a depth of 35 in. from the top soil disturbed human 
bones were found partly under the side of the cutting. The 
skull, in perfect condition, was, according to Dr. H. T. D. 
Mannington, of an adult about 40 years old. The filling 
of the cutting contained much medieval tile, oyster shells, and 
miscellaneous pottery fragments, including a green-glazed pot- 
tery head of a “ monk (?)” with prominent eyes. According to 
the British Museum this was of 13th century date. 

CUTTING B 


This cutting lay parallel to Cutting A on the other side of 
the air-raid shelter between 30 ft. 6 in. and 35 ft. 9 in. north 
of the Friary wall. Its dimensions were 11 ft. by 5 ft. 3 in., 
the extra length being to the west. At a depth of 32 in. a skeleton 
lay on its back with feet turned to the south. The filling of 
the trench contained medieval tile. Below the skeleton came 
more medieval tile and pottery, but including a fragment of 
what seemed later ware. Several nails lay round the body. 
The skull was missing, having been cut out by a later drain. 
Dr. Mannington identified the skeleton as of a youngster in the 
late teens. 

At a depth of 58 in. below and slightly to the north 
lay a third skeleton of an adult in much the same made-up soil. 
The body had been normally laid out, but the skull also had 
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been removed by the building of the brick drain. The heads 
of all the skeletons lay towards the west. 
THE DRAIN 

A shallow brick drain had been put across the cutting from 
1 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. from the west end. It was probably of no 
great age. In the small portion examined were found a tea- 
spoon and two indeterminate iron objects. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Of the three skeletons one had been disturbed and the 
others normally laid out. No finds were made with them ex- 
cept for the few iron nails in one case. The upper layers under 
the modern spill contained fragments of clay pipes, but the 
lower layers contained much medieval tile and pottery. It is 
possible that the bodies were those of Friars, though one was 
youthful. There is also a slight possibility that they were the 
bodies of Huguenot refugees who are thought to have used the 
buildings in Elizabethan times. No evidence was found to 
corroborate Mr. Vidler’s theory of the kneeling skeletons. It 
is fair to add that he was very convinced that the skeletons 
unearthed during the war had been buried in that way. 

The skeletons were reburied, but the miscellaneous finds 
have been sent to Rye Museum. 


NOTES 

ALVERSHAM, A LOST MANOR. There are scattered 
references to a manor of Alversham or Aluredesham juxta 
Midhurst from the 13th to the 16th century, but the name is 
recorded under Woolavington in the Sussex volume (I. 110) 
of the English Place Name Society as a lost site. In 1542, the 
last recorded reference, the manor was amongst a group pur- 
chased by the Crown from the Earl of Arundel “ William, 
Earl of Arundel by Richard Sacville £580 6s. 8d.. for purchase 
of manors or lordships of Shillinglee, Hiberne Hoo, Pallingham, 
Woolavington, Alversham, Todham....”' Further light is 
thrown on the probable location, however, by a copy of the 
Cowdray customs (temp. Henry VIII) made by Burrell.* The 
custom details a yearly quit rent paid to the Earl of Arundel 
for culverlands in Woolavington incorporated during the ex- 
tension of the park. ‘ There is yearly paid to the Earl of 
Arundel for a quit rent for culverlands enclosed in Cowdry 
Park of old time called Southover and then Thomas Pokes land 
£0 17s. 9d., which land lyeth between the land of Aldersham 
farm as the lodge cometh down the to nether end of Cockshotts 
meade and containeth by estimation 30 acres. There is belong- 
ing to Culverlands the common of pasture for ten kine and a 
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bull on Aldersham heath.” The name Southover (over the 
River Rother) and the natural requirements of a site above the 
bottom lands would place Alversham (Aldersham for Alversham 
is possibly a simple transcription error) on the south bank of 
the river above the bluff on a site very similar to Todham, but 
between Todham and Midhurst. The site of Balls Farm, for 
example, would meet these requirements admirably. The dis- 
appearance could be accounted for either by a change of name, 
e.g. to Balls Farm or alternatively by an absorption of the 
lands into the park in the same way as copyholdings were 
absorbed in the northward extension of Cowdray. 

E. M. YATES 
+ Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 1542. 
* BM. Add. Mss. 5689. 


MANOR COTTAGE, ALBOURNE. This small build- 
ing, which stands at the junction of the main London-Brighton 
road and the lower lane leading to Albourne Street, is at pre- 
sent (1956) being used as a nurseryman’s store and has not been 
used for human habitation since about 1937. 

It was apparently at one time two cottages, and comprises 
a medieval building of the open hall type with numerous later 
additions. The medieval portion is of considerable interest on 
account of the central hall truss, which has large arched braces 
and a sharply cambered collar beam with diminutive kingpost 
above. (Plan and photo in Society's Library.) 

It is of a type hitherto unrecorded in Sussex and may 
be the only one of its kind in the area. It may, perhaps, be 
regarded as something of a hybrid between cruck-framed con- 
struction and our local tiebeam and kingpost pattern, and is 
very likely an exotic form. 

The house is extremely small, being only 16 ft. 1 in. be- 
tween the side walls. There are four bays, the end ones being 
two-storied in the normal way and the measurements are (be- 
tween main posts) :—-East (Solar?), 11 ft. 1 in.; Hall, 9 ft. 8 in. 
and 5 ft. 8 in. West (Service end ?), 7 ft. 2 in. The height is 
only about 10 ft. to eaves level and, even allowing for some 
reduction which could have occurred over the centuries as a 
result of groundsill decay, or raising of levels, it is likely that 
headroom has always been restricted. There are, of course, 
small houses of all periods to be noted in various parts of 
the county and it seems likely that their original builders were 
people of small stature. Hurter’s Farm, East Chiltington, a 
mid-15th century hall house which was recently demolished, was 
a building of similar proportions. 
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The framing of Manor Cottage is surprisingly slight and 
this, coupled to the comparatively moderate amount of sooting 
which has taken place, tends to suggest a fairly late date of 
construction, in spite of the natural inclination to regard a 
rare form as essentially early. Investigations may, perhaps, 
reveal dateable examples of similar character in other areas. 


G. A. PACKER R. T. MASON 


RED FLINT CELT. [S.N.Q., xiii. 294]. This records 


the finding of the butt end of a red flint celt on ploughed land 
on South Hill, Seaford. 


In April, 1956, walking over the same field, I picked up 
a second portion of the celt. This is rather more than two 
inches in length, making the total length of the two parts 
recovered approximately eight inches. 


I estimate that the portion still missing and containing 
the “‘ business” end must be from four to five inches in length. 


The patination of the fractured ends of the second portion 
corresponds exactly with that of the first part. The re- 
uniting of the two parts after a separation of between three or 
four thousand years is both fortunate and interesting. 


W. J. MORTIMER 


NOTES ON SUSSEX CHURCHES. Mr. Lewis André 
bequeathed to the British Museum five volumes of notes on 
churches in various parts of England, made between 1852 and 
1896. These are now Add. MSS. 36629—33; each volume 
has an index under counties, and every description is dated. 
Most of the churches of Sussex are covered, and the earlier 
notes are valuable, as they contain details of the furniture, etc. 
Thus at Rusper (since rebuilt) in 1852 there was a Jacobean 
rood screen and a head of St. George (?) in the S.E. lancet of 
the chancel; at Broadwater “two boxes, crosses between a 
shower bath and a four-poster, do duty for prayer and preaching 
boxes”; at Kingston Buci a church chest “made from the 
old oak of a church at Lewes ”’; and at Mayfield (1856) “ traces 
of a painting of our Lord’s Passion on E. wall of S. aisle.” 
Monuments are mentioned, often including some in the church- 
yard. Local historians would do well to consult these volumes. 


L.F.S. 
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A WALL PAINTING IN PALLINGHAM MANOR, 
WISBOROUGH GREEN. [S.N.Q., xiv. 174]. During some 
renovating of this house’ in 1955 the remains of a wall painting 
was uncovered on a first floor wall, which is now part of a 
passage.” 

This type of decoration is discussed in two papers by Francis 
W. Reader in the Archeological Journal, Vol. XCII, pt. 2 
and Vol. XCIII, pt. 2 entitled “‘ Tudor Domestic Wall Paint- 
ings.”* He lists survivals in 27 counties, including 27 ex- 
amples in Sussex, and he says “ Sussex stands well, through 
the good fortune of having the interest of workers like Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey, Mr. P. M. Johnston* and others.”’ 

He notes that painted cloths*® were “‘ far the most popular 
form of pictorial art in Tudor homes,” and that “ in the smaller 
houses the principal rooms were the most elaborately painted, 
the upper rooms more simply or even left without decoration.” 

Survivals in Sussex vary greatly from the modest example 
at Pallingham to the more elaborate and skilled wall painting 
at a house formerly known as the “ Old Flushing Inn” at Rye, 
described and illustrated by Mr. P. M. Johnston in 8.4.C., 1, 
p. 117. He dates this Rye painting between 1547 and 1554. 

Pallingham, remote from town or village, is and no doubt 
always has been, a good and substantial farm and the painting 
is interesting as it shows a type of decoration in what was pro- 
bably a prosperous yeoman’s home in the late Tudor or early 
Stuart times, a period when most of the local houses were re- 
built with some small grace and comfort. 


G. H. KENYON 


For the 13th century manorhouse, see S.N.Q., xiii, 126: for 
the present farm house see S.C.M.., v, 444. 


See the sketch in S.N.Q., xiv, 174. We have to thank 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Lerwill for showing us this survival. 


It is fortunate that they recognised its interest; they hope 
to preserve it. 


I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Godfrey for telling me of these 
papers. 


Mr. P. M. Johnston, in the Journal of the British Archao- 
logical Association, XX XVII, p. 78, mentions that extensive 
remains of mural paintings were found in several old houses 
in South Harting. He lists other examples in Sussex. 


Painted cloths turn up occasionally in local inventories, e.g. 


in 1633. J. Hamlen, a shoemaker of Petworth, had one 
valued at 12d. 


rts a AN tt a 
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SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Society and Trust, 
held on Wednesday, 21st March, 1956, at Lewes Town Hall, 
the chair was taken by the President, Mr. L. F. Salzman, 
C.B.E., F.S.A. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Council Mr. 
Salzman referred to the valuable services of the Hon. Curator 
of Deeds, Mr. K. W. Dickins, of Mr. T. T. Harris in assisting 
Mr. Norris with clerical work, and of the Trust’s custodians, 
Mr. Armstrong and family; Mr. and Mrs. Acott; Mrs. Stuart; 
and Mrs. Ade (who had now retired). 

Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., was elected 
President and the other Officers were re-elected and the retiring 
members of the Council were re-elected except that Mr. Lindsay 
Fleming and Capt. Rupert Gunnis took the place of Dr. E. Cecil 
Curwen and Dr. Arundell Esdaile (who did not offer them- 
selves for re-election). 

Those members who had already made additional volun- 
tary subscriptions were thanked, but the need for donations 
from a larger number of members was emphasised. 

In the afternoon members and their friends heard Mr. 
Salzman deliver an excellent lecture entitled “The Historical 
Importance of Place Names,” at the Scout’s Hall, Lewes. 

N.E.S.N. 


LOCAL MEETING AT MICHELHAM AND 
ARLINGTON 


The opening meet of 1956 (25th April)—carefully planned 
and directed as usual by Mr. F. Bentham Stevens—attracted a 
large gathering of members and friends, over 200, in fine but 
chilly weather, and Michelham Priory, with its pleasant moated 
setting, was visited by kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. G. H. Storey. 

Mr. W. Emil Godfrey outlined the history of this Augus- 
tinian Priory and pointed out the features of architectural 
interest which have survived. In particular, the vaulted room 
and a fine thirteenth century fireplace in the Prior’s room. 
After tea, our member, Mr. Leslie B. Bristow, gave a short 
account of a small house close to Arlington church, which has 
recently been known as “ Woodhorne Manor.”’ The house was 
open to inspection by kind permission of Mrs. Sutherland. 
The party moved on to the church of St. Pancras, Arlington, 
which, having mercifully escaped the hand of the nineteenth 
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century ‘improvers’ and the twentieth century ‘ beautifiers,’ 
has been carefully and honestly restored within the last few 
years. The vicar (the Rev. George Mitchell), who kindly 
helped with the organisation of the meeting, outlined this recent 
restoration. Mr. W. Emil Godfrey gave his customary 
thoughtful, authoritative and selective talk, which members 
greatly appreciate, on this interesting and beautiful small church. 
G.H.K. 


LOCAL MEETING AT COCKING 


This meeting on the 12th May, 1956, was attended by some 
hundred members and friends and held in cool cloudy weather, 
but with several sunny periods. The Rector welcomed the 
party at Cocking Church and the Communion Plate (S.4.C., 
liv, 153) was shown, while Mr. Emil Godfrey described the 
fabric of this small but interesting church (S.4.C., xlii, 142) 
and also the adjoining 15th century Manor Farmhouse, which 
was then (by kind permission of Mr. Fred Hutchings) open for 
inspection. The party then proceeded to Bex Mill (S.N.Q., 
xiv, 181), one of the very few flour watermills still working. 
Miss E. M. Gardner, standing in the first-floor aperture, gave 
her audience below a very interesting account of the mill and 
its OWners past and present, and the present owner (Mr. 
Ruthven) then very kindly started the mill-wheel—a very 
pleasing finish to an unusual and delightful visit. An excellent 
tea was then served at Dunfold and those holding tea tickets 
were able to see the pretty wooded entrance drive along the 
bank of the Costers Brook to this fascinating spot, once the 
home of Richard Cobden and now owned by the Y.M.C.A. 
and primarily used for West Africans over in this country. 
After tea Mr. Alec Smith threw open for inspection his 16th 
century “ Hoyle Farm” and Miss K. M. Murray (who had 
so carefully organised the meeting) gave an interesting account 
of the history of the Manor. 


G.D.J. 


ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING 


The Summer Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, 
22nd June, 1956, in the Arundel district, the day having been 
chosen because the castle is not then open to other visitors. 
About 250 members and their friends attended and enjoyed a 
delightful day, quite apart from the archzology involved, in 
very beautiful surroundings, with weather which, though 
mainly dull, was pleasant and more suitable than the grilling 
experienced at the meeting in 1955. 
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Assembling at Dale Park, Madehurst, a large house built 
in 1784 and designed by the architect Bonomi, with a magnifi- 
cent view to the south-west, the party was welcomed by Colonel 
H. Pike, and Mr. Antony Dale gave a description of its history 
and features, including the rather unexpected link with our own 
Barbican House, for both had at one time been owned by Mr. 
Read Kemp of Kemp Town fame. Colonel and Mrs. Pike 
have done a great work in restoring the more important parts 
of the house after its military occupation. Its fine doorways 
and similar fittings were much admired, while the redecorating 
of some of the good ceilings owe much to Mrs. Pike’s artistic 
skill. Specimens of her work (as Olive Snell) were on view. 
Members next visited the little church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
heavily restored, but having a Norman arch at the west end, 
where the old tower is massively buttressed, and they enjoyed 
the fine views over Fair Mile Bottom from the rectory garden 
nearby before dispersing for lunch. 

Reassembling at the Mill Lodge of Arundel Castle, they 
were taken round the public rooms by the official guides, ending 
with visits to the Keep and to the Fitzalan Chapel, where the 
magnificent tombs were inspected. Tea was then taken in a 
large airy room at the Norfolk Arms Hotel, after which the 
Parish Church of St. Nicholas, a very fine and almost un- 
altered building of the 14th century, was visited. Here the 
party was welcomed by the vicar, the Rev. H. A. King, who 
described the church and the history of the somewhat dramatic 
division of the Fitzalan Chapel originally the collegiate chancel 
and not a part of the parish church) from the rest of the build- 
ing. Members who had known the church previously were 
interested to see that the upper part of the former ugly dividing 
wall in the chancel arch has now been replaced with glass, albeit 
opaque, in which the reflection of the west window gives a 
pleasing illusion that the east window is faintly visible beyond, 
thus providing a far more agreeable and seemly east end for 
the church. 


I.D.M. 


CISSBURY WALK 


On Saturday, 21st July, 1956, members and their friends 
assembled on the northern slope of Cissbury Hill near Findon 
and walked up the winding track to the east gateway of the 
Iron Age Camp. Here Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, who with his 
father, the late Dr. Eliot Curwen, has done so much to interpret 
the features of the camp, spoke on the history of the great earth- 
work from its commencement as a settlement in the first phase 
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of the Iron Age, its fortification by rampart and ditch, sup- 
ported by a timber revetment, the ploughing over of its interior 
in Roman times, and subsequent refortification against the 
Saxon pirates in the 4th century a.p. He gave some astonish- 
ing figures in regard to the size of the earthwork, the ramparts 
of which cover nearly 18 acres, and they enclose a further 60 
acres. The revetment of the rampart would have required 
between 8,000 to 12,000 straight timbers at least 15 feet long. 

After walking round parts of the ramparts members were 
shown the hollows which mark the sites of the numerous flint 
mines over which the earthwork was afterwards built. The 
latest phase in the history of Cissbury was very evident in the 
rapid change from smooth downland turf bejewelled with wild 
thyme to tall rough grass and hundreds of young thorn and 
other trees, which bid fair to make the interior of the camp 
impenetrable in a few more years unless sheep should once more 
return to the upland pasture. 

On returning to Findon village an excellent tea was served 
at the Old Village House. N.E.S.N. 


LOCAL MEETING AT BECKLEY 

Held on Wednesday, 15th August, 1956, this meeting was 
unusual for the comparatively little detail of history and archi- 
tecture given by the speakers and the greater time allowed for 
inspection of the buildings and their contents. 

The Rector, the Rev. H. McD. Wilson, welcomed the 
Society and described the church of All Saints, mainly of the 
14th century and much restored, but with a 12th century tower. 
His remarks, and his thoughtfulness in bringing out the 18th 
century plate from the bank and the earliest register book and 
other documents for display, were much appreciated. 

Members and their guests then crossed the road to Church 
House, the 18th century face of which hid some fine features 
of the previous century. Sir James and Lady Dobbs kindly 
opened the house and were present to describe it and their 
remarkable collection of objets d’art of many periods and from 
many lands, including China and South America. To avoid 
hurry in admiring these treasures, it had been arranged that 
members should be served with tea as they arrived at Mary 
Mason’s Yew Tree Farm. 

After tea, Knelle Dower, a 15th century timber house 
with later additions, was visited by kind permission of Mr. 
and Mrs. Patton. Mr. D’Elboux gave a short talk on the 
house and its contents, the company being conveniently seated 
on the retaining walls of the garden terraces. Altogether an 
interesting and enjoyable afternoon. 


E.A.W. 


—_ aaa 
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LOCAL MEETING AT SOUTHEASE AND 
PIDDINGHOE 


These two charming riverside hamlets were visited on 
Wednesday, 5th September, 1956, on a dull but fortunately 
fine afternoon by about 100 members. Mr. W. Emil Godfrey 
gave his customary lucid and careful talk on the two interesting 
churches and on Deans Place, Piddinghoe, which was open by 
kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Glennon. 

Our members, Mrs. E. G. Nodder of the Old Vicarage, 
Piddinghoe, and Mr. and Mrs. A. Harris of Southease Place, 
very kindly entertained some of the party to tea. The Old 
Vicarage was open for visits by members after the talk in 
Piddinghoe church. 


G.H.K. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Ist February, 1956. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and 21 others. Eighteen new members were elected 
against four deaths and four resignations. Mrs. Hollist was 
reappointed to represent the Society on the Midhurst Town 
Trust. The removal of the carved stones (now in the Barbican) 
to Anne of Cleves House was considered. 


11th April, 1956. Present: Mr. W. H. Godfrey in the 
chair and 19 others. Twenty-four new members were elected 
and one resignation and nine deaths were reported. An eésti- 
mate of £48 10s. Od. for laying a concrete floor and other repairs 
to the upper cellar at Anne of Cleves House was approved. 
The following additions were noted to the Schedule of 
Ancient Monuments : 
Aldingbourne Castle Mound [V.C.H., iv. 134] 
Three barrows on Stoughton  [8.4.C., lxxv. 219, 247] 
Section of Roman road at Holtye 
Common [S.A.C., lxxxi 43] 
Town Dike at New Gate, Winchelsea [S.N.Q., xiv. 162] 
Roman site at Westons Farm, Iping [S.4.C., xci. 4] 
Section of Ports Road, Hangleton, and 
Barrow on Round Hill [S.N.Q., xiti. 276] 


4th July, 1956. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and 20 others. Thirty-five new members were elected 
and eight deaths and two resignations reported. Mr. H. V. 
Puller had agreed to deposit with the Society on permanent 
loan the Figg Collection of Maps and certain other papers. 


Various repairs to properties vested in the Trust were 
sanctioned. 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


14th March, 1956. Worked flints and Roman pottery 
had been found at Dingley Nursery, Old.Manor Road, Rus- 
tington, and traces of an old road were found west of Rustington 
Church. Work on a bastion in Chichester showed two Roman 
burials and a cyst from Wick Gravel Pits (riow in the Chichester 
Museum), late Ist or 2nd century. A fifty-yard stretch of 
metalled road had been exposed by levelling operations at South 
Malling, where a small Roman cemetery of cremation burials 
and two Saxon inhumations and a gilt saucer brooch had been 
reported, one Saxon burial being on the metalling of the road. 
9th century Saxon metal mounts with animal decoration had 


been found at Chichester. 


-OBITUARY 

ARUNDELL JAMES KENNEDY ESDAILE,C.B.E., Litt.D. 

Dr. Esdaile was for over forty years at the British Museum, 
originally in the Department of Books and Biography and 
eventually reached the high position of Secretary, which he held 
for fourteen years. He had many other distinctions, such as 
President of the Library Association, but for these the reader 
is referred elsewhere, notably to The Times for the 23rd June, 
1956. It is his connection with our Society which will chiefly 
be recorded here. He was educated at Lancing and latterly 
lived at West Hoathly. He became a member in 1922 and 
on his retirement from the British Museum in 1940 at the age 
of sixty he.was able to devote his time to the Society. In April, 
1940, he was elected to the Council and on the sudden death 
of Miss Mary Holgate in that month was appointed Honorary 
Editor of Sussex Notes & Queries, a post which he held 
throughout the war until compelled by ill-health to resign in 
the spring of 1949. He remained on the Council until the 
Annual Meeting of 1956, when (his term having expired) he 
did not offer himself for re-election. His period as Editor was 
an exceptionally trying one due to the war and the consequent 
absence of research and contributors being scattered and oc- 
cupied with other matters and printing troubles. But his 
monument for Sussex will be found in the issues he brought 
out, the high quality of which fully sustained that of his very 
able predecessors. G.D.J. 


FRANK ROBERT WILLIAMS 


Members will learn with regret that Frank Robert 
Williams died at his home at Seaford on 25th June, 1956. 
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In him the Society has lost an active and enthusiastic member, 
held in high esteem both on personal grounds and for his ser- 
vices to Sussex history and archeology. Born in Croydon and 
educated at Whitgift Grammar School, he became a member 
of the Society in 1931, while still living in Croydon. Some 
years later he removed to Seaford, where, after his retirement, 
he worked on various aspects of Sussex: lore. In particular 
he transcribed, with the Rev. John H. Layton, the parish re- 
gisters of East Blatchington and made a collection of lantern 
slides of Sussex churches. In the early days of the war he 
became blind. In spite of this he continued his work and gave 
lectures and talks in a great variety of subjects in many towns 
and villages in East Sussex. He was for many years local 
secretary for Seaford and from 1941 a member of the Council. 
His disabilities, which he bore with courage and cheerfulness, 
were never allowed to affect his regular attendance at meetings 
or his programme of lectures, in which he did so much to 
stimulate interest in the Society’s work. 
J. E. WADEY 


SUSSEX COUNTY MAGAZINE 


July, 1956, saw the last issue—Volume 30, No. 7—of this 
venture initiated in December, 1926, by the late Arthur Beckett 
(a member of our Council and a prominent writer on Sussex) 
and latterly carried on by an Editorial Committee, including 
Mr. W. A. Barron (a member of our Council) and Miss 
Gerard, well known in Worthing. It was a delightful pub- 
lication devoted to Sussex, both fiction and descriptive and 
historical and had a circulation far beyond Sussex and England, 
for many copies were regularly sent overseas to Sussex lovers. 
Though intended for the general reader, it nevertheless contained 
articles by eminent authorities on subjects of interest which 
were the result of research and represented additions to our 
knowledge of the county. Financial difficulties proved too much 
in spite of a gallant struggle against increasing costs of printing 
and publication. 

G.D.J. 


REVIEWS 


JOHN PHILIPOT’S ROLL OF THE CONSTABLES OF DOVER CASTLE 
AND LORD WARDENS OF THE CINQUE PORTS, 1627; edited by 
Francis W’. Steer, F.S.A. (Bell and Sons, 1956. 21s.) 
Among the Ashburnham muniments now deposited in the 
East Sussex County Record office is the original of this volume. 
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It was compiled by John Philipot, Somerset Herald, for pre- 
sentation to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Warden, of whom a fine portrait forms the frontispiece of this 
book. It consists of brief notices of the Constables and War- 
dens—real or alleged—from the time of Edward the Confessor 
down to 1627, each with a coloured drawing of his shield of 
arms. It is these shields which, although the earlier are apo- 
cryphal or antedated, give value and charm to the book; they 
have all been carefully and exactly reproduced by Mr. Steer 
and make an attractive display of heraldry. Many of the coats 
have connections with Sussex—as Ashburnham, Burghersh, 
FitzAlan, Fynes, Guldeford, Poynings, etc. Mr. Steer gives 
a useful Introduction on Philipot and his Roll; and the present 
distinguished Lord Warden, Sir Winston Churchill, contributes 
a commendatory Foreword. 





L.F.S. 


DARK AGE BRITAIN. STUDIES PRESENTED TO E. T. LEEDS, WITH 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WORKS. EDITED BY D. B. HARDEN. 
(Methuen & Co. Ltd. Price three guineas.) 


This well-produced quarto volume, compiled from essays 
by 14 experts, was written as a token of affection and esteem, { 
as a memorial to E. T. Leeds, who has rightly been called 
“the doyen of British Dark Age Archzologists.”’ 

It has been divided into three portions: firstly, Roman 
and Celtic Survival; secondly, the Pagan and the Saxons; and 
lastly, the Christian Saxon and the Viking Age. Several of 
the chapters are of considerable interest, especially the one by 
Francoise Henry on “ Irish enamels of the Dark Ages” and 
their relation to the Cloisonné techniques, and also D. B. 
Harden, ‘“ Essay on Glass Vessels in Britain and Ireland,” and 
in which several specimens discovered in Sussex are illustrated, 
including the very fine example, now in Barbican House, from 
the Alfriston cemetery, and a quite remarkable one from High- 
down, now in the Worthing Museum. There are several re- 
ferences to Sussex, and in his essay on the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment in Eastern England T.C. Lethbridge states, “‘ Botanists 
nowadays express doubt on the former existence of impassable 
forests on the clay uplands.” 

Throughout the volume line plates and figures are of fine 
clear quality, and a great help in elucidating the text. A 
thoroughly sound good book 


T.S. 





Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset 


(Founded 1888) 
Issued three times a year. Annual Subscription, 10/- 


Somerset Editor: 
T. J. Hunt, Orchard End, Pyrland, Taunton 
Dorset Editor: 
Puitiep N. Dawe, 19 Parchment Street, Winchester, Hants 
Hon. Sec. Treasurer: HUGH Foster, Stocklinch Manor, Ilminster, Somerset 





Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archzxo- 

logical importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full 
particulars and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


THE Hon. SEcRETARY, F.N.L., c/o BritIsH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.1. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 90 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building. 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 8 





Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest’s 
House, West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary 
road between Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society 
should make a point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full 
particulars will be found in S.A.C., Vol. 78. 


[P.T.O. 





GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PripDLE, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 


Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 
Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well 
classified stock of over 50,000 volumes. 














Books on Sussex, Archeology, History 
and Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of- 
print and rare books sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a spec- 
iality. A large stock of piano, orchestral, 
organ and vocal scores is kept carefully 
classified for your inspection. Music 
catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always 
show our unique collection of early 
Sussex maps, prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 
21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 














FARNCOMBE & Co (1928) LtTD., Printers LEWeEs 





